SEDGEMOOR
received the Garter and the command of the first and most
lucrative troop of the Life Guards. But nothing could free
the public mind from the impression that Churchill had saved
and won the battle. The whole Army knew the facts. The
officers included the Household troops, the Guards, and all
the most fashionable soldiers about the Court. They said
what they thought. Feversham's martial achievements be-
came a laughing-stock, and the Duke of Buckingham wrote a
farce about the general who gained a battle by lying in bed.1
No doubt there was a strong prejudice against Feversham
as a Frenchman; and it may well be, as many writers now
contend, that he deserved more credit than he got from
his contemporaries. The impression that this slothful
foreigner was slumbering on his couch and that the
vigilant Englishman saved the situation had more truth in it
than the popular version of many historical events.
We must suppose in our attempt to revive from these
fragments of history the personality of John Churchill that
his treatment by James during and after the Sedgemoor cam-
paign crystallized their private relations. John's sagacious
eye weighed with precision his claims upon the royal favour.
He must also have comprehended the King's point of view
as fairly as he would have measured the virtues and weak-
nesses of any other adversary, once classed as such. But,
apart from his own course and career, there were some
matters which stirred his depths. To the butcheries of the
Sedgemoor battlefield succeeded the horrors of the Bloody
Assize. The Lord Chief Justice Jeffreys, quick to catch his
master's mood and spurred by his own sadistic passions,
wreaked vengeance upon Bridgwater, Taunton, and the guilty
countryside. Nearly four hundred executions marked his
progress. Twelve hundred rebels were sold as slaves for the
1 The Baffle of Sedgemoor9 Buckingham's Works (ed. 1775), ii, 117-124. Among
other absurdities Feversham is made to say, " A pox take de Towna vid de hard
Name: How you call de Towna, De Breeche ? ... Ay begarra, Breechwater; so
Madama we have intelegenta dat de Rebel go to Breechwater; me say to my Mena,
March you Rogua ; so we marsha de greata Fielda, begar, de brava Contra where dey
killa de Hare vid de Hawka, begar, de brav Sport in de Varld." The jargon shows the
kind of prejudice felt by English society and the Army against foreigners, and the
atmosphere around Feversham.                                                                     "^-^
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